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Motes. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE AND HIS 
BOOKS. 


(See ante, pp. 321, 342.) 


“RONDELETIUS DE  Piscrpus”* rovides 
Browne with a delightful disquisition on 
“‘sawces and ‘pickles’? in an unpublished 
Jetter to his son Edward.” lRondeletius, 
it seems, ‘had lost his appetite owing to 
indisposition, and was restored by the use 
of ‘‘ pickles or liquor of anchovies.” 

““When I read over Apitius, de re culinaria,’’* 
writes Browne, ‘‘ where there is mention of many 
odd pickles in ‘many whereof was cummin seed of 
a very grateful tast, 1 contrived a pickle out of 
oysters, anchovies, pickled cowcumbers, onyons, 
Rhenish wine, &c., which I caused your Mother 
to make and I gave it to a patient whose weake 
and vomiting stomack was helped thereby. I 





a “Rondeletius de Piscibus Marinis, Effigies 
-expresse sunt,’ 1554. 

» Sloan MS. 1847, fol. 238. 

© ‘Cel. Apitius de Re Culinaria,’ Bas., 1541. 





intend when Colchester oysters are good to send 
you a little glasse for you to tast. It pleased me 
so well I called it *‘Muria Regalis.’” 

Browne’s letters give us many intimate 
glimpses of his domestic life, but none, I 
think, more charming than this description 
of the doctor and his good lady in the kitchen 
at Norwich “ contriving ”’ a pickle. 

As might be expected, the library is well 
stocked with classics. Homer, in Greek and 
Latin, is there in two editions, as are like- 
wise Aristotle, Strabo, Pausanias, Thucy- 
dides, Herodotus, Plutarch, and Athenzus 
in the edition noted above ; Virgil, with the 
commentary of Servius; Solinus, with the 
Exercitations of Salmasius; Pliny in Greek 
and Latin, and many others, not. varior. 
Browne has a good deal to say about Aris- 
totle. He refers, among other things, to the 
somewhat surprising assertion of Rabbi Ben 
Joseph that Aristotle acknowledged all that 
was written in the law of Moses, and became 
at last a proselyte. The Rabbi affected to 
have found this interesting factin an Egyp- 
tian book of Abraham Sapiens Perizol ; but 
Browne is content to quote it from Licetus, 
‘De Quesitis Epist."* He is not able to 
decide whether Aristotle does or does not 
affirm that the pigmies fight with cranes. 
“Herein,” he says, “‘ Aristotle plaies the 
Aristotle, that is the wary and evading 
assertor,’’? and, on the whole, he is content 
to leave the question open. The copy of the 
‘ Historia Animalium,” with the commentary 
by Julius Scaliger, must have been in constant 
use. ‘‘ Mine was printed at Tholouse, 1619, 
in fayre letter Greek and Latin... .somewhat 
a thick folio,’ Browne writes to his son 
Edward in 1679. 

One is glad to note that Browne was not 
uninterested in the English versions of the 
classics. In 1682 Edward Browne was 
engaged on a translation of the ‘ Life of 
Themistocles’ for a new edition of Plu- 
tarch’s ‘ Lives,’ and his father looks over the 
manuscript, and plies his son with hints and 
suggestions. He reminds him of the copy of 
North’s ‘ Plutarch,’ ‘‘of a fayre and legible 
print, which was that you and your brother 
Thomas used to read at my howse.’’¢ 





® *De (primo) quesitis per epistolas a claris viris 
: Bg RS 


responsa Fortunii Liceti,’ Bon., see 
Wilkin, iii. 333. 

> Wilkin, iii. 44. 

¢ ‘ Aristotelis Histor. de Animalib., Gr., Lat., cum 
comment. Scaligeri,’ 1619. See unpublished letter, 
dated 22 Sept., 1679, Sl. MS. 1847, fol. 39. The 
rest of the letter is in Wilkin, i 258. 

4 Plutarch’s ‘Lives of the Noble Greeks and 


Romans,’ 1657. See letter, Wilkin, i. 332. 
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Holland’s ‘ Pliny,’ his ‘ Suetonius’ and ‘ Plu- 
tarch’s Morals,’ Ogilby’s ‘ Iliad,’ Stapylton’s 
‘ Juvenal,’ and Eutropius’s ‘ History,’ trans- 
lated by several hands, 1614, all figure in the 
catalogue. 

The foreign works make an extremely 
interesting collection, and deserve an article 
to themselves. One notes in passing the 
works of Dante (Venice, 1578), Tasso’s 
‘Gierusalemme Liberata,’ and Pineda’s 
‘ Monarchia. Ecclesiastica,’ 1620, in Spanish, 
which Browne was reading in July, 1670.* 
There are books in Germanand Dutch, several 
grammars, a French translation of the 
‘Decameron, Amyot’s ‘ Plutarch,’ and a 
French ‘ Nktural History of the Antilles.’ 
Browne seems to have been acquainted with 
six languages, to what extent one does not 
know; but his letters to his sons contain 
some excellent advice on the best way of 
acquiring facility in foreign tongues. 

Browne is not a writer who is much in 
touch with English imaginative literature. 
He seems to have read ‘ Hudibras’ when it 
appeared, but Part IIT. only is in the cata- 
logue. In a letter to his son he refers to a 
“ prettie booke writ 1612 by Michael Dray- 
ton, a learned poet, in smooth verse "bs but 
one is tempted to believe that it was “ Mr. 
Selden’s learned comment upon it”? which 
attracted him. The book is in the catalogue. 
Spenser is there, and Milton, Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Cowley; also 
Walton and Cotton’s ‘ Angler,’ Herbert's 
‘Temple,’ and Sam Daniell’s ‘ Poetical 
Essays.’ Shakespeare does not figure there- 
in. Evelyn, a correspondent of Browne’s, 
is represented by his ‘ Sylva ; or, a Discourse 
of Forest Trees,’ 1664, and ‘A Parallel of 
Ancient Architecture,’ as well as ‘The 
History of the Three Late Famous Im- 
postors,’ “Published by J. E. Esquire,” 
1669.° 

I have looked carefully through the 
catalogue for any reference to works on 
witchcraft. Browne certainly believed in 
witches. It is in connexion with witch- 
craft and the trial of two women before Sir 





® Juan de Pineda, ‘30 Libros de la Monarchia 
Ecclesiastic, o Historico Universal del Mundo,’ 
5 tom. in 4 vols., Barcel., 1620. (See letter, Wilkin, 
i. 204). The foreign books number some 480 items, 
made up as follows: French books, 329; Italian 
and Spanish, 110; Libri Teutonice et Belgice, 42. 

> See letter, Wilkin, i. 315, 

© Viz., Padre Ottomano, pretended son and 
heir to the late Grand Signior; Mahomet Bei, a 
——. Prince of the Ottoman family; and 


ebati Servi, the supposed Messiah of the Jews 
in the year 1666. 





Matthew Hale in 1664 that we meet Browne’s 
name for the only time, perhaps, without 
pleasurable associations. I have tried to 
show elsewhere* that the facts connected 
with this trial have been greatly misrepre- 
sented, and that Browne had really very 
little to do with the proceedings. It is 
interesting, then, to observe that the only 
work on witchcraft in the catalogue is an 
unimportant tract by one R. T., “ Price 
10d.” One is glad to be able to believe 
that, after all, Browne did not take his. 
witchcraft very seriously. 

Here we must leave him and his books, 
though the subject is by no means 
exhausted. It would be interesting, for 
instance, to reprint the whole catalogue with 
notes and an index, and so make it accessible 
to some future editor of Browne. There are 
many references in Browne’s letters to 
works which are in the catalogue, but which 
I have not been able to take notice of here. 
The books themselves have long since been 
dispersed, and have passed, with much of the 
old-world learning they enshrined, into the 
limbo of forgotten things. At one time 
they were the valued and familiar possessions 
of one of the most engaging personalities in 
English literature. This must be my excuse 
for bringing them again into the light of day. 

Matcoim Letts. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
HOLCROFT. 


(See ante, pp. 1, 43, 83, 122, 163, 205, 244, 
284, 323.) 
1790. ‘‘ The German Hotel; a Comedy, as per- 

formed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 

London: Printed for G. G. J. and J. Robinson, 

Paternoster Row. M.pDco.xc.” Octavo, x +2 

+1-72 pp. 

Halkett and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary’ gives 
this work to ‘“ Marshall,” and Cushing’s 
‘ Dictionary ’ records “‘ —— Marshall” as one 
of the pseudonyms of Thomas Holeroft. 
Oulton’s ‘ History of the Theatres of London,’ 
appearing only six years later (1796), ascribes 
this piece—acted at Covent Garden, 11 Nov., 
1790—to Mr. Marshall “‘ as reported ”’ ; the 
‘Thespian Dictionary,’ in 1800, did not 
ascribe it; the ‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ in 





a ‘N, & Q,, 11 S. 
23 and 30 Dec., 1911. 

> «The Opinion of Witchcraft vindicated in an 
Answer to a book Intituled the Question of 
Witchcraft debated. Being a letter to a friend. 
By R. T. 1670.” The tract is advertised in the 
Mercurius Librarius of 17 Feb, 1670. See Arber, 
‘Term Cat.,’ i, 27. 


v. 221. Norfolk Chronicle, 
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1812 (2: 263), gives it to ‘‘ Marshall” ; 
Oxberry’s ‘New English Drama,’ in 1819, 
gives it in a list of plays ascribed to Holcroft, 
with the parenthetical note, ‘‘ Under the 
name of Marshall’’?; but Genest, in 1832, 
says ‘‘it was probably written by Mr. 
Holcroft.”? Here we have the earliest direct 
indication of Holcroft’s authorship forty-two 
years after the representation and publica- 
tion, except for the not very certain ascrip- 
tion to be found in the Waller-Glover edition 
of the ‘Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft’ 
(p. 116), ‘a friend undertook for a time to 
father the piece.” There is a Mr. Marshall 
mentioned elsewhere in the ‘ Memoirs’ 
(p. 181). In the Preface to ‘ The School for 
Arrogance’ (1791) Holcroft tells us that 
Mr. Marshall, 

‘*in consequence of the prejudices which it 
was imagined Mr. Harris laboured under.... 
acted for a time....as the author of the piece.” 

A Mr. James Marshall, as we learn from 
Kegan Paul (‘ William Godwin: his Friends 
and Contemporaries,’ vol. i. pp. 38. 234, 283), 
was intimate with Godwin and Holcroft, 
was actually living with Godwin in 1790, 
and was so close a friend that he alone 
witnessed the Godw!n-Wollstonecraft mar- 
riage. 

In the Account Books of Covent Garden 
Thea‘re for this season (British Museum, 
Egerton MS. 2291),I find only (f. 34): “ Paid 
Mr. Marshall | author| in full—99/. 8s.” 
From the weekly salary list we find a Mr. 
Marshall—whom we may assume to be the 
same, since no d'stinguishing initials are 
used—drawing a weekly salary of 4/. as an 
actor. But the concealment in the case of 
‘The School for Arrogance’ must have been 
very short, for less than a month from the 
first night we find the Covent Garden 
management pay:ng “ Mr. Holcroft | author,” 
1971. 16s. and 351. 5s. 6d., on 2 March and 
7 March, 1791, respectively. 

The Preface to ‘Seduction’ (1787) gives 
the details of Holcroft’s differences with 
Mr. Harris of the Covent Garden Theatre, 
though ‘ Duplicity’ (1781) was dedicated 
to Mr. Harris, and several other Pre- 
faces complimented him. Indication of 
another possible cause for this anonymity 
is to be found in the Preface to ‘ Knave or 
Not ?’ (1798) :— 

“The unrelenting opposition which the pro- 
ductions of the author of the present comedy 
have experienced for several years is well known 
to those who pay attention to the public amuse- 
ments....Since the appearance of ‘ The Road to 
Ruin,’ his comedy of ‘The Deserted Daughter’ 
only has escaped; and that, as he imagines, 
because it was not known on the day of its first 





erformance by whom it was written. ‘ Love’s 

ailties,’ ‘The Man of Ten Thousand,’ and 
*‘Knave or Not?’ have sustained increasing 
marks of hostility.” 

Holcroft also referred to the unfriendly 
attitude of the public in his Advertisement 
to ‘The Vindictive Man,’ 2nd ed., 1807. 
The disapprobation of ‘ Love’s Frailties”’ is. 
indicated in its Advertisement as due to the 
“heat of political zeal.” Oulton (2: 176) 
in 1796 says of ‘The Deserted Daughter ” 
(1795) :— 

‘“‘“The piece was supposed to be written by 
Mrs. Inchbald ; the author, for political reasons, 
having deemed secrecy expedient.” 


‘He ’s Much to Blame’ (1798) was, accord- 
ing to the ‘ Memoirs’ (pp. 162-3), “‘ brought 
out in the name of a friend”; and ‘ Deaf 
and Dumb’ (1801) was brought forward 
under the name of “‘ Herbert Hill” (cf. Ox- 
berry’s edition). 

From conditions surrounding the produc- 
tion of these other plays we learn that Holcroft 
was accustomed to have his work go to the 
theatre anonymously or pseudonymously, 
and often to the press without his name. 
Also we learn that the very next year after 
the appearance of ‘The German Hotel,’ he 
employed the same Mr. Marshall as sponsor 
for another play. His reasons for doing 
this were probably not the same as in the 
case of the later dramas—political reasons, 
because in 1790 he was not yet a prominent 
political Radical, and because the play con- 
tained practically no political dynamite. 

Before we decide with absolute certainty, 
however, it is well to examine Holcroft’s 
means of access to the original German, 
‘Der Gasthof’ of J. C. Brandes, of which 
this is an adaptation. It is well known that,. 
prior to 1800, knowledge of German was. 
very exceptional in England. Holcroft 
travelled in Germany in 1799, and shortly 
before he made the trip he translated 
Kotzebue’s ‘Indian in England.’ Hazlitt 
records in his paper ‘ On the Conversation of 
Authors’ an.assertion by Holcroft of having 
read Kant’s ‘ Critique of Pure Reason’ in 
the original, but this may have been— 
probably was—subsequent to Holcroft’s: 
visit to Hamburg in 1799. ‘The German 
Hotel’ came many years earlier, and we 
must go further back. 

Holcroft was very intimately acquainted 
with a young Frenchman by the name of De 
Bonneville. From 1782-5 M. Friedel and 
De Bonneville issued the ‘ Nouveau Théatre 
Allemand’ at Paris. Our suspicions are 
immediately aroused when Holcroft says 
in the Preface to ‘ Love’s Frailties’ (1794) 
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that his play came from Baron von Gem- 
mingen’s ‘Der Deutsche Hausvater,’ but 
adds that 

“those who cannot read German miay find a 


French translation of that ered in volume vi. of 
a work entitled ‘ Nouveau Thédtre Allemand,’ ”’ 


and there the piece is to be found with the 
title ‘Le Pére de Famille,’ 1783 (Biblio- 
théque Nationale—Yh. 1657—pp. 185-368). 
*He’s Much to Blame’ (1798) is stated to 
owe something to the ‘ Clavigo’ of Goethe, 
and this had been put into French by 
M. Friedel in 1784 (‘Nouveau Théitre 
Allemand,’ vol. 1: 1782, pp. 217-321). The 
great notoriety of Caron de Beaumarchais, 
whose ‘Le Mariage de Figaro’ was played 
that year, and concerning an event in 
whose life the ‘Clavigo’ was written, 
would seem to indicate that the French 
translation was probably brought to Hol- 
croft’s attention during his first journey 
to Paris in 1784. ‘The Inquisitor’ (1798) 
comes from ‘Diego et Leonor ’ in vol. v. 
of the ‘Nouveau Théatre Allemand,’ 1783 
(pp. 4-191). The ‘ Nouveau Théatre 
Allemand’ is expressly given as the source 
of Holcroft’s ‘‘ translation ” of ‘The Affec- 
tionate Son,’ from the German of J. J. Engel 
(itis in French in the Bonneville - Friedel 
book, vol. 12: pp. 245-304, 1785), and of the 
‘Short Account of the Rise and Progress of 
the German Stage,’ both appearing in The 
Theatrical Recorder, 1805. ‘Emilia Galotti’ 
is in the ‘ Nouveau Théatre Allemand,’ 1782 
(vol. 1: pp. 55-216), as is also ‘Nathan 
le Sage,’ 1783 (7: 1-254); and it may be 
that Holcroft used the collections for these 
translations “from the German” when he 
inserted them in The Theatrical Recorder. 
‘Then we turn over a few pages, and find a 
version of Brandes’s ‘Der Gasthof’ in the 
sixth volume of the same ‘ Nouveau Théatre 
Allemand’ under the title of ‘ L’H6tel Garni ’ 
(1783), pp. 5-184. Thus Holcroft did not 
know German; but he did not have to 
know German to secure the Brandes play 
for ‘‘translation.”” So when we find a 
source of ‘The German Hotel’ included in 
a book upon which he drew so continuously 
for material, and when we see him making 
use of anonymous authorship at other times, 
even utilizing the services of this same Mr. 
Marshall as a dummy, we must, it seems, 
attribute ‘ The German Hotel’ unquestion- 
ably to Thomas Holcroft. 
“The German Hotel; aComedy, as performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. Second 
Edition. London: Printed for G. G. J. and 


J. Robinson, Paternoster Row. M.DCC.xc.” 
Octavo, x+2-+-1-72 pp. 





This “second edition,’ with the same 
date as the first, printed from the same 
type, survives the broken-letter test for 
similarity in every copy scrutinized. I have 
noticed only one variation: ‘‘ Mr. Willson ”’ 
in the dramatis persone is corrected in the 
second edition to Mr. “‘ Wilson.” This holds 
for every copy I have seen. 

There was an Irish edition :— 

“The German Hotel; a Comedy, as performed 
at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. Dublin: 
Printed by John Pasley, For J. Jones, No. 111, 
Grafton-street. M.pcc.xcI.’’> Duodecimo, x+ 
1-59+3 pp. 

The Epilogue was reprinted in The Uni- 
versal Magazine for November, 1790 (87: 
259). 


1791. ‘‘ The School for Arrogance: a comedy 
as it is acted at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden. By ‘Thomas Holcroft. London: 
Printed for G. G. J. and J. Robinson, Paternoster 
Row. M.pcc.xcl.” Octavo, p.l.+2 (title)+ 
viii+1-103 pp. 

This play appeared 4 Feb., 1791, and the 
Preface is dated 17 Feb., 1791. There are 
copies of what is indicated as a ‘‘ second 
edition ’ of the same year. But pagination 
and details of printing are the same, and the 
broken-letter test indicates a printing’ from 
the same type, if the impression is really a 
“second edition.” A broken letter y in 
“sorry” (p. 34) appears in only one copy 
of the first edition of all those I have seen, 
and does not appear in any second edition 
copies. The change was possibly made 
during the process of printing. In every 
other respect by which I have tested the 
“editions” they appear identical, and we 
have only the publishers’ word that there 
was a bona fide second edition. 


A notice of publication in book-form 
was printed in The Universal Magazine for 
February, 1791 (88: 159), and a criticism in 
The Monthly Review for June, 1791 (5: 224). 
The Prologue and Epilogue were reprinted 
in the February issue of The Universal 
Magazine (88: 148-9), and were also reprinted 
in the 1791 ‘ Annual Register’ (pp. 414, 415). 


There were reprints as follows: Mrs. E. 
Inchbald, ‘The Modern Theatre,’ 1811; 
‘The London Stage,’ 1824; ‘The Acting 
Drama,’ 1834; ‘The British Drama, Illus- 
trated,’ 1864; and in Dicks’s ‘Standard 
Plays,’ No. 247, 1883. 

There is :— 

“The School for Arrogance, a comedy in five 
acts. By Thomas Holcroft. As performed 


at the theatres, Covent-Garden and New- 
York. From the prompt-book—by permission. 


St kee ee a 
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Cooper, manager, New York: published by 
D. Longworth, at the Dramatic Repository, 
Shakespeare-Gallery, 1806.” 12mo,6+-7-84 pp. 
This is evidently the impression referred 
to in an advertisement of ‘The School for 
Arrogance’ in a “New York: D. Long- 
worth, 1807,’ edition of ‘The Lady of the 
Rock.’ ELBRIDGE CoLBy. 
Columbia University, New York City. 


(To be continued.) 





WINE BOTTLES : 
MAGNUM, JEROBOAM, REHOBOAM. 


THE ‘ New English Dictionary’ states that 
a “Magnum” is a bottle containing two 
quarts. Its actual capacity equals two 
ordinary bottles, or approximately one and 
a third imperial quarts. 

The capacity of a ‘‘ Jeroboam”’ is not 
stated, but there appears a misleading 
quotation from The Daily News, 1889, 
25 July, viz. :— 

‘** Enormous bottles of fabulous content called 
‘ Jeroboams,’ which some say contain 10, others 
12 ordinary bottles.” 

The capacity of a ‘“‘ Jeroboam ”’ is six ordi- 
nary bottles, or approximately one imperial 
gallon. 

It is necessary to use some word such as 
“approximately ” because a “bottle” is 
only a customary measure, and is not exact. 
Indeed, I believe that a bottle containing 
cognac is always or generally slightly smaller 
in capacity than one containing wine or 
whisky. According to ‘ Whitaker's Al- 
manack,’ 1914, p. 447, ‘The customary 
glass bottle of wine or spirits should contain 
one-sixth of a gallon.” 

The word “ Rehoboam,” as meaning a 
certain huge bottle of wine, is not given in 
the Dictionary. 

In answer to a letter of inquiry, I have 
received the following information from 
Messrs. H. R. Williams & Co., wine merchants 
of Lime Street, E.C. :— 

“The capacity of the Magnum, &c., runs as 
follows :— 

A Magnum is equal to 2 bottles. 


Double Magnum ,, 4 ” 
Jeroboam 99 6 ” 
Rehoboam 99 8 ” 


“ With regard to the two latter, there is among 
the public a very vague idea as to their actual 
size, and although they are now not used in the 
trade, you may take the above as being quite 
authentic.” 

Messrs. Williams & Co. in a postscript say 
that they have in their cellars some Reho- 
boams. 





I have before me a price-list of another 
firm of wine merchants in which Magnums: 
and Jeroboams appear. In this list “ Im- 
perial,” holding “about eight reputed 
Quarts ”—i.e., customary wine bottles— 
stands for “‘ Rehoboam.”’ 

A Rehoboam alias Imperial should con~- 
tain one and one-third gallons approxi- 
mately. Whether the word ‘‘ Imperial ”’ is 
fully recognized in “the trade” I do not 
know. It may be that the proper place for 
all these words is a slang dictionary. 

RosBert PIERPOINT.. 





TAVERN Sign: ‘“ THe Kitton.’’—An old 
historical signboard, very much worn and 
exposed to all weathers, representing the 
famous racehorse Kilton, with a jockey 
riding him, was taken down from outside 
the front door of ‘“ Kilton” Hotel, Hoo 
Green, near Knutsford, during the summer 
of 1896. I undertook to paint over this. 
sign in oil colours in a new method in the 
back outbuildings of the yard. It was. 
replaced in position on the centenary day, 
29 July, 1896, in the presence of a large 
number of visitors, including the Lymm 
bowling club. 

The landlord, Mr. Joseph Power, showed 
me a short written account of the racehorse 
by his late father, which he found pasted up 
inside a cupboard at the hotel. I subjoin a 
copy :— The Kilton. 

This cup was won by 
Thomas Langford-Brooke’s 
horse, Kilton, 

Five years old, 
Over Knutsford 
Friday, 29th July, 1796, 
Delmere, Three 
years old, giving 
him 31 lbs. on Four 
mile Heat. 
Trafford Trafford 
and Isaac Blackburn, 
Esqrs., Stewards. 

1 was told the hotel was called the ‘‘ Kil- 
ton’? in 1796, and it was called ‘‘ Hoo- 
Green’? before it was called the ‘‘ Kilton.” 
Dick Turpin came to this hostelry and 
played bowls on the green a few minutes 
after he had committed a robbery near Altrin- 
cham. He came on Black Bess, his famous 


mare. , 
Kelly’s ‘ Directory of Cheshire’ states :— 
“It is related that the notorious Dick Turpin. 

was apprehended in this house [Kilton Hotel} 

after a robbery committed Ne A him at Newbridge 

Hollow, a lonely spot about four miles from here 

on the road towards Altrincham.” 

Frep L. Tavara. 
22, Trentham St., Pendleton, Manchester. 
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Scotr’s PorMs ON THE BATTLE-FIELD.— 
In Lockhart’s ‘ Life of S2ott ’ (iii. 327) there 
is the following anecdote :— 

“In the course of the day when ‘ The Lady of 
the Lake’ first reached Sir Adam Ferguson (in 
1806), he was posted with his company on a 
point of ground exposed to the enemy’s artillery, 
somewhere no doubt on the lines of Torres Vedras. 
The men were ordered to lie prostrate on 
the ground; while they kept that attitude, the 
captain, kneeling at the head, read aloud the 
description of the battle in Canto VI., and 
the listening soldiers only interrupted him by a 
joyous huzza when the French shot struck the 
bank close above them.” 

In The Times of 18 Sept., 1914, there was 
published a letter describing the behaviour 
of the Ist Hampshire (37th) Regiment, ap- 
parently at Mons, as follows :— 

“IT have heard from private sources of their 
splendid behaviour, and of the grand way in 
which the company officers saved the situation. 
One, P—, read ‘ Marmion’ aloud in the trenches 
while subjected to a continuous Maxim fire, in 
order to keep up the spirits of his men.” 

I do not claim this as an independent 
coincidence, as the gallant P—, no doubt, 
knew his Lockhart as well as his ‘ Marmion,’ 
but it is a fine record for an author of 
battle poetry. M. H. Dopps. 


Rectors oF UPHAM AND DuRLEY.—Since 
this list was printed (ante, p. 63) two more 
names of Rectors have been found—i.e., 
between the days of John Hurte, 1529, and 
‘Thomas Jeffrys, 1569. In 1558 John Martiall 
or Marshall, B.C.L. Oxon, was collated to the 
rectory on the death of Robert Godwyn, of 
whom, however, I can learn nothing. Of 
Martiall, who became B.D. of Douai, an 
account is given in ‘D.N.B.’ Date of 
Godwyn's collation unknown. 

E. L. H. Tew. 

Upham Rectory. 


Witkxes anp Lorv THuRLOw.—During 
the illness of George III. in 1788 Thurlow, 
who was Lord Chancellor, is supposed to 
have behaved with gross treachery towards 
his ministerial colleagues, making overtures 
to the Opposition with the object of retaining 
office in case the Government was changed 
on the appointment of a regency. Then, 
when the King’s recovery appeared prob- 
able, he altered his tactics and made loud 
demonstrations of loyalty. On 15 December 
he delivered a speech in the House of Lords 
which contained the famous apostrophe, 
‘*When I forget my King, may my God 
forget me.” According to Lord Stanhope 
(‘ Life of Pitt,’ ii. 10), Wilkes, who was 


standing under the throne, eyed the Lord 
Chancellor askance, and muttered: ‘‘ God 





forget you! He'll see you d—d first!” It 
is impossible, however, that Wilkes could 
have been present in the House of Lords 
to hear Thurlow’s speech, for according to 
his Diary, which is in his own handwriting 
(Add. MS. 30,866), he was residing at his 
cottage in the Isle of Wight at the time. It 
is very probable, however, that he 
*“ prompted the witticism’’ when he heard 
what the Lord Chancellor had said, as Dr. 
Holland Rose, more cautious than Stanhope, 
has suggested in ‘ William Pitt and . the 
National Revival,’ p. 420. 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


‘ CHICKSEED WITHOUT CHICKWEED.’—Tho 
eleventh volume of ‘The Cambridge History 
of English Literature’ says of this book: 
‘** New edition, 1860. The first edition seems 
to have disappeared.’”” Now in 1850 the 
book was my first reading-book, and [I still 
possess it in its original covers. These are 
most elaborate. At the four corners are 
representations of children—reading, writ- 
ing, “summing,” and “ praying” respec- 
tively. As frontispiece is a woodcut of a 
‘* felucea ’’—so, I think, it is called—with 
the name “ 'T. Armstrong ”’ in the corner of 
the woodcut. The publishers are “ Darton 
& Co., Holborn Hill”; the printer, ‘‘ Chap- 
man, Star Street, Paddington.” For tail- 
piece it has a woodcut of the old-fashioned 
locomotive. The price is “ Sixpence.”” On 
a fly-leaf are advertisements of ‘‘ Catechisms 
by the Rev. T. Wilson on the same system 
as Blair’s.”’ Possibly some of your readers 
can fix the date of the edition. 

HENRY BRIERLEY. 

Wigan. 


* Sprrit”’ IN THE ‘ N.E.D.’—The article 
on this word in the new double section 
(‘Speech-Spring ’) would have been the 
better for a quotation from some early 
eighteenth-century writer illustrating more 
particularly the different uses of spirit in 
the pharmacy of the time. Quincy (1718) 
says that ‘‘ what passes under this name in 
Pharmacy cannot with any Strictness be 
termed a Principle’; and he enumerates 
“three very different sorts under this 
Denomination,” viz., ‘the Spirit of Ani- 
mals, as what is procur’d from Hartshorn,”’ 
which he describes as salts in solution ; 
the ‘‘ inflammable Spirit of Vegetables, and 
what is procured by the help of Fermenta- 
tion,’’ which he regards as “ a very subtile 
Oil blended with a small portion of volatile 
Salts’; and ‘‘ what is forced from Vinegar, 
Vitriol, and such like Acid Substances.’ ’ 
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The earliest quotation given in the Dic- 
tionary for “‘ sweet spirit of nitre” is dated 
1853, but Quincy used the term (though 
*‘dulcified spirit of nitre’’ was then more 
common) at the date given above. 


When ‘Wine ’ is reached, I hope the 
earliest possible quotation will be given for 
‘spirit of wine.” The earliest use of the 
term I remember to have met with is in 
Bright’s ‘Treatise of Melancholy’ (1586), 
but I cannot just now give the exact refer- 
ence. “ Anima Vini” occurs in somewhat 
earlier Latin MSS. Cc. ©. B. 


SHAKESPEARIANA: ‘ MEASURE FOR MEA- 
SURE,’ I. ii. 124 :— 

Claudio. Thus can the demigod Authority 
Make us pay down for our offence by weight 
The words of heaven; on whom it will, it will; 
On whom it will not, so: yet still ’tis just. 
This is the reading of the Cambridge text, 
following the Folio. Yet there can be no 
doubt that in the third line we should read 
“The sword of heaven.’ This correction 
is adopted by Staunton and Dyce. Is not 
support for it found by reference to the 
passage of Scripture on which Claudio’s 
words are based ? This is Rom. xiii. 1-7, 
in which St. Paul describes the civil magis- 
trate as “‘a minister of God.” This is why 
Claudio calls ‘‘ Authority’ a demigod. 
The same passage of Scripture speaks of 
the magistrate as “‘not bearing the sword 
in vain.” With this reading the punctua- 
tion of the passage needs to be revised. 
Dyce gives it as follows :— 

Thus can the demigod Authority 

Make us pay down for our offence by weight. 
The sword of heaven,—on whom it will, it will; 
On whom it will not, so; yet ’tis just still. 
Later on in the play (III. ii. 263) reference 
is made to ‘“‘ the sword of heaven.” 

I may say I came across the above in 
examining the play to find out Scriptural 
allusions in it—a field of Shakespearian 
research in which much has been done, but 
in which much remains to be done. 

J. WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 


FRENCH MARRIAGES IN LANARK, 1812.— 
In going through some Scotch registers 
{which are all now preserved in the Register 
House, Edinburgh) I came upon one or 
two which may interest your readers as a 
remembrance of the last great war a hun- 
dred years ago. In the Burgh of Lanark :— 

1812. Jacob Wyse (Lieutenant), French Pri- 
soner on Parole, and Jean Hunter, Glasgow, 
were —— (in purpose of marriage) May 
2Ist, first time....’? 





“©1812. Noel Auguste Leonard Busnel, French 
prisoner, and Elizabeth Robertson, both of this 
poy were proclaimed Nov. 13th, 1812. First 
ime. 

“1813. Peter Auguste Aymard (Captain), 
French prisoner on parole, and Margaret Nicholl 
of Cupar, were -proclaimed 2nd June, 1813. 
First time.” 

Among the names in this register are 
** Justice,’ ‘‘ Mulberry,” “ Frood,”’ ‘“‘ Fram,” 
** Lang,” and one, unusual as a patronymic, 
** Alice.” C. C. STopEs. 





@Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CLOISTERS OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
—The shields of arms on the bosses of the 
roof of these cloisters were carved c. 1400, 
and are many of them beautiful works of 
art. 'They were described in Willement’s 
‘Heraldic Notices’ (1827). The description 
has been the subject of some criticism, but 
no more satisfactory one has been put 
forward. The number of the shields (up- 
wards of 800) and the difficulty of decipher- 
ing some of them in the darker parts of the 
cloister may be an excuse for some errors. 

I have had the whole of them photo- 
graphed, each on a separate plate, and I 
purpose to deposit complete sets of the 
photographs in a few libraries for reference. 
I also hope to publish reproductions of, at 
any rate, the more interesting, but there 
is considerable difficulty in identifying some 
of them. I should be very grateful for any 
assistance in this direction from any person 
who has any notes about the shields or an 
annotated copy of Willement. That book 
was criticized by Mr. Streatfeild in ‘ Ex- 
cerpta Cantiana’ (1836), and by Messrs. 
Greenstreet and Charles Russell in The 
Genealogist, v. 168. I know Mr. Streatfeild’s 
collections in the Add. MSS., but should be 
glad of information about his copy of Wille- 
ment, or of any collections of the late Mr. 
Greenstreet. I do not know if Mr. Russell 
is still alive, and should be glad of informa- 
tion. RawpH GRIFFIN. 

25, Southampton Buildings, W.C. 


‘** Bocues.”—I shall be glad if any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ can tell me the origin of this 
word, as applied by the French to the 
Germans. G. M. H. P. 

[The word is ‘‘slang.” We have heard that 
French people derive it from caboche (¢éte), an 
older “‘ slang’’ term ] 
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CHARLES WALLER OF WICKHAM, NEAR 
Croyrpon.— An unpublished manuscript, 
written by a lady of Newport, R.I., in 1843, 
covering recollections of her grandparents, 
includes among other items the following 
quotation from a letter written by the 
author’s grandfather, Thomas Wickham 
(1736-1816), a merchant of Newport. His 
wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph and 
Mary (Winthrop) Wanton, Joseph Wanton 
being the last Colonial Governor of Rhode 
Island, who was deposed at the breaking 
out of the revolution. 

* Tappend the extract in full, thinking it 
may be of general interest as a side-light 
on the period to which it refers :— 


“Extract from the copy of a letter written by 
my respected grandfather to ‘ Mr. Charles 
Waller, at Wickham, near Croydon, Surrey, 
Great Britain,’ and dated 21 April, 1783. 

**T have a very gratefulsense, my dear Waller, 
of your kind expressions of friendship for me and 
mine. We have lived long enough together to be 
well acquainted with each other. I know they are 
sincere. During a three years’ (to say the best of 
it) very unpleasant situation, eleven months of 
which I was in prison, condemned to pay a fine 
of five thousand dollars in specie, not paper, it was 
often I pleased myself with reflecting that I still 
had friends in the world, tho’ at a distance. I 
imagine you wish to know how I came off ; I will 
tell you. Petitioning the assembly, they re- 
mitted the fine to 500 dollars, which, on paying, 
I was liberated, tho’ obliged to procure securities 
for my peaceable behavior during the war. It is 
impossible, my dear Sir, to tell you the pangs I 
suffered in that imprisonment: the death of my 
dear son, whose funeral I was not permitted to 
attend, and soon after the very dangerous 
illness of Mrs. Wickham, rendered my situation 
truly deplorable. You, who are well acquainted 
with my temper and disposition, will wonder 
perhaps that I survived such distress. I was 
spared—and my everlasting gratitude is due to 
Heaven. Forgive me, my dear friend, for teasing 
you with such a pitiable detail of my history,—but 
you desire me to be particular—and as I flatter 
myself you kindly interest yourself in our fate, 
I am thinking of entertaining, and not of being 
tedious to vou....I cannot at present determine 
how to dispose of myself,—whether I shall 
continue at Newport, or remove elsewhere. I 
have seen enough of the world, and have learned 
to despise it. Often have I wished to be removed 
to some little remote corner of it, by the side of a 
few choice friends, whom I love, and leave the 
noise and bustle to them who like it; I feel 
myself not calculated for it. I have not done the 
least business since we parted—and must now go 
upon something—what, I don’t know. 

““T have written a letter of an enormous size 
aud have yet a thousand things to say, but will 
defer it to another opportunity—the general 
Peace will afford frequent ones—without the risk 
of being interrupted. 

“Many of the Refugees are gone to Nova Scotia 
—many more talk of going—and many know not 
wkat todo. When I have concluded cn my plan, 





I will inform you where and what I may be. 
Shall we not meet again, my dear W.? Will yow 
ever see America again, or must I come and 
embrace you at my namesake Town ? ”’ 

The writer desires information or refer- 
ences in regard to the above Charles Waller. 
Anything concerning his ancestry or bio- 
graphical data will be appreciated. What 
were his interests in America? Was he a 
merchant, a traveller? or did he come in 
some official capacity ? He evidently left 
Newport about the time it was evacuated 
by the British. W. Mz. W. 

Buffalo, N.Y. 


Witt or Mrs. Mary Krinpertey.—I 
should be glad to hear of living descendants 
of the following, named in the will of Mrs. 
Mary Kinderley of Bedford Row, dated 
1818, proved 1822 :— 

Richard Bristowe Burnell (first husband). 

Rev. John Fretwell of Railthly, co. Lines. 

Bridget Mosman of Worksop, widow. 

Lucinda, wife of the Rev. Robert Benson 
of Micklegate, York, and their sons Robert 
Haggard Benson and the Rev. Henry 
Bristowe Benson, and their daughter Harriet 
Benson. 

Mary, wife of Robert Read of Church 
Lane, Grantham, co. Lines, and their'sons 
Robert Read, John Kirton Read, and 
William Kinderley Read, and their daughter 
Mary Kirton Read. 

Ann Bull Bristowe, wife of the Rev. Joseph 
Bull Bristowe of Ringwood, co. Hants. 

John Sudlow or Ludlow of Monument 
Yard and Ann Gertrude his wife. 

John Alexander of Lincoln’s Inn. 

John Stevens, No. 36, Little James Street, 
near Manchester Square. 

Thomas Munden, son of Thomas and 
Eleanor Munden, No. 5, Cumberland Place, 
near Portman Square. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Birch of Evenjobb, near 
Presteign, co. Radnor, her daughter Eliza- 
beth Williams, and her son John Birch of 
Leominster, co. Hereford, yeoman. 

Peter Pegge Burnell of .Winckburn, co. 
Notts. 

John Manley of Bedford Row and 
Catherine his wife, and their daughters 
Catherine, Mary, Elizabeth, and Louisa, and 
their son William Manley. 

Mary, wife of Nicholas Hall of Brighton. 

Joana Relf, widow of Dr. Relf, and her 
sister Sarah Worthington. 

Charlotte Maria, wife of George Edmunds 
of Chancery Lane, one of the daughters of 
““my late friend” Mrs. Charlotte Maria 
White, late of Soho Square, and two other 
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daughters—Amelia Sarah White, and Jane 
Lascelles Holbrook, wife of James Hol- 
brook of Ledbury, co. Hereford, and their 
daughter Ann Kinderley Holbrook. 

Mary Ann Warren, eldest daughter of 
Bentley Warren of Uppingham, co. Rutland, 
and another daughter, Catherine Warren. 

Mary Ann, wife of William Paine of Ham 
Common, co. Surrey, a daughter of the 
late Charles Gapper, Esq., and another 
daughter of his, Jane Dawson; 'Thomas 
Dawson, son of the said Jane Dawson. 

Robert Long of Gray’s Inn and Sarah 
his wife, and Robert and Rose his son and 
daughter. 

Benjamin Austen of Gray’s Inn and 
Sarah his wife. 

Thomas Hince, formerly partner with 
““my late husband ” John Kinderley. 

Mary Rudd, daughter of Richard Rudd of 
Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Mary Powell, widow of John Joseph 
Powell. 

Mrs. Whitton, widow of Charles Whitton, 
“now residing at Mr. Bretts’’ in Snares- 
gate Street, Dover. 

Edward Smith Godfrey of Newark, co. 
Notts, and Elizabeth his wife. 

Lionel Mayhew and William Chapman. 

John Garratt, Chesnut Grove, Kingston. 

William Boots, Kingston. 

Please reply direct. 

(Miss) E. F. Wrtttams. 

10, Black Friars, Chester. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain information con- 
cerning the following Old Westminsters. 
In order to save valuable space in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
I may add that references to ‘ Alumni 
Westmon.,’ ‘Alumni Oxon.,’ and to the 
several volumes of Admissions to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, are not required. 

(1) John Lamb, son of Christopher Lamb 
of Maidstone, Kent, who graduated M.A. at 
Cambridge from Trin. Coll. in 1699. (2) Wil- 
liam Lamb, K.S. 1675. (3) Adam Langley, 
Vicar of Stanford-in-Vale, Berks, 1720-31. 
(4) Samuel Langley, K.S. 1678. (5) Lewis 
Lanoe, son of James Lanoe of Jersey, 
Scholar of Trin. Coll. Camb. 1701. (6) John 
Lant, M.A. of Ch. Ch. Oxon, who obtained a 
licence to practise medicine 7 March, 1594/5. 
(7) Matthew Law, who graduated M.A. at 
Cambridge from Trin. Coll. in 1621. (8) John 
Lawton, K.S. 1610. (9) Henry Leheup, 
who graduated LL.B. at Cambridge from 
Trin. Hall in 1769. (10) Philip Leigh, who 
graduated B.A. at Cambridge from Trin. 
Coll. 1624/5. G. F. R. B. 





REFERENCE WANTED.— 
Good deeds immortal are—they cannot die ; 
Unscathed a envious blight or withering frost, 
They live and bud and bloom, and men partake 
Still of their freshness, and are strong thereby. 
These lines have been quoted as by Aytoun, 
but I cannot find them. G. H. J. 


‘ MADAME DE SEVIGNE AND HER CONTEM- 
PORARIES.’—The recent publication of Ed- 
ward FitzGerald’s ‘ Dictionary of Madame 
de Sévigné’ prompts me to ask if anything 
is known of the authorship of the book that 
was published, in two volumes, by Colburn 
in 1842, with the title that heads this 
query ? It gave occasion to one of Leigh 
Hunt’s most delightful essays, which origin- 
ally appeared in The Edinburgh Review, and 
was afterwards republished in his ‘ Men, 
Women, and Books ’ (1847), ii. 300. Of the 
book itself Hunt does not speak in very 
complimentary terms, and he adds :— 

“The name which report has assigned to the 
compiler of the volumes before us, induced us to 
entertain sanguine hopes that something more 
satisfactory was about to be done for the queen 
of letter-writing.” 

This would seem to imply that the compiler 
was @ person of some note in the literary 
world 

Leigh Hunt wrote his essay in 1842, and 
he says :— 

“It is somewhat extraordinary, that of all the 
admirers of a woman so interesting, not one has yet 
been found in these islands to give any reasonably 
good account of her—any regular and comprehen- 
sive information respecting her life and writings. 
The notices in the biographical dictionaries are 
meagre to the last degree; and ‘sketches’ of 
greater pretension have seldom consisted of more 
than loose and brief memorandums, picked out 
of others, their predecessors.” 

Seventy-two years have passed, and 
Hunt’s complaint still holds good. No 
adequate study of this great woman has ever 
been produced by any English witer of dis- 
tinction. For a sympathetic appreciation of 
her life and writings we still have to go to 
Sainte-Beuve. At the same time, the first 
approach to such a study as the chatelaine 
of Les Rochers merits has been presented to 
the public in FitzGerald’s charming book. 
Unfortunately, the absence of an index and 
of descriptive head-lines disqualifies it from 
taking its place as a really useful book of 
reference. It is a stack of the most delicious 
hay, but it is hard to find the needles in it. 
And we know that skill with these imple- 
ments was one of the accomplishments of 
the gracious writer of the ‘ Letters.’ 

W. F. PripEavux, 
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AVANZINO OR AvANziNni.—In the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool, we have a design in 
pencil and sanguine for an ‘ Enthronement 
of the Virgin ’ (part of the Roscoe Collection), 
which is attributed in the catalogue to Pier 
Antonio Avanzino or del Avanzino “ about 
1580.”’ This name does not occur in Bryan’s 
‘ Dictionary,’ where, however, there is a short 
account of Nucci Avanzino (1551-1629). In 
Bénézit’s‘ Dictionnaire,’ Pier Antonio Avan- 
zini (1656-1733) is mentioned as well as 
Nucci Avanzino. It will be observed that 
the conjectural date 1580 would agree with 
the period of Nucci and not of Pier Antonio. 
Can any one assist me in revising the attri- 
bution of our drawing ? 

Epw. RimBavutt DIspIN. 

Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 


‘* BROTHER JOHANNES.”—The Figaro re- 
cently gave part of an extraordinary pro- 
phecy made by Brother Johannes in the 
year 1600, in which most clearly the present 
events in Europe were foreshadowed. France 
is represented by a cock, England by a 
leopard, Russia by a white eagle, Germany 
by a black eagle, Austria by the ‘ other 
eagle’; while the lamb indicates justice, 
mercy, and truth. Now who was this 
‘** Brother Johannes ” ? Was there ever such 
a person ? If he did ever exist in the flesh, 
where can one hear more about his intensely 
interesting personality ? The whole narra- 
tive is almost too exactly realistic to be 
true :— 

“The Antichrist [Brother Johannes wrote in 
1600) will lose his crown and will die in solitude 
and madness. His empire will be divided into 
twenty-two states, but none of them will any 
longer possess fortresses, armies, or vessels. The 
White Eagle, by order of St. Michael, will drive the 
Crescent from Europe and will instal himself at 
Constantinople.” 

I have searched all the Indexes of 
‘N. & Q.,’ and there is no reference to this 
mysterious personage. 

J. Harris STONE. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


Rev. Tuomas Rocers.—I am anxious 
to find out if there are any descendants 
living of the Rev. Thos. Rogers, Head 
Master of Queen Mary’s Grammar School, 
Walsall, from 1824 to 1837. He wasa nephew 
of Samuel Rogers the poet, who visited him 
on various occasions here. 

Possibly among the numerous readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ som? one may be in a position to 
give me information. 

E. N. MarsHatx, Head Master, 

Queen Mary’s Grammar School, Walsall. 





DE BRUXELLES AND D’ANVERS. (See 
11 S. viii. 230.)—Now that Antwerp is in all 
our thoughts, may I be permitted to repeat 
my unanswered question as to the titles of 
‘** Viscount of Bruxelles’? and ‘“ Margrave 
d’Anvers ” ? 

They were carried by Anne Damant to 
her husband, Henri de Varick (see their 
beautiful tomb and monument “ & l’Eglise 
St. Paul” at Antwerp), and they passed to 
their son and heir. 

I should be grateful for information as 
to the descent of these honours after the 
sixteenth century. ae he 


CONSUMPTION IN IRELAND.—In ‘ Primate 
Alexander ” (p. 102) it is noted :— 

‘“The Primate used to say that when ‘ con- 
sumption ’ appeared in Ireland, within his memory 
it was called ‘ the English cold ’ at first.” 

Archbishop Alexander was born in 1824. 
Is it a fact that Ireland was free from tuber- 
culosis until some years later than that ? 
To attribute the origin of a disease to an 
alien nationality is not an uncommon form 
of patriotism. I observed many bow- 
legged children in Hanover, and found that 
the constitutional defect (rickets) to which 
it was due was known as “die englische 
Krankheit.”” Perhaps I have already men- 
tioned this in ‘ N. & Q.’ St. SwITHIN. 

[Dr. F. Cuance noted at 6 8.i.318 that “ rickets’ 
is called in Germany “ die englische Krankheit.’’] 


St. BARTHOLOMEW’S HospITaL, OXFORD, 
AND NEw CoLiecGe: “ Hoty THurRspDAy.” 
—In ‘ Brand’s Popular Antiquities ’ (Bohn’s 
‘* Antiquarian Library ’’), ii. 378, I find :— 

** According to Aubrey, writing about the year 
1690, ‘ the fellows of New College, have time out 
of mind, every Holy Thursday, betwixt the hours 
of eight and nine, gonne to the hospitall called 
Bart’lemews neer Oxford, when they retire into 
the chapell, and certaine prayers are read, and 
an untheme sung; from thence they goe to the 
upper end of the grove adjoyning the chapell (the 
way being beforeband strewed with flowers by the 
poor ‘ee ag of the hospitall), they place themselves 
round the well there, when they warble -forth 
melodiously a song of three, four, or five parts ; 
which being performed, they refresh themselves 
with a morning’s draught there, and retire to 
Oxford before sermon.’ ”’ 

In Messrs. Rashdall and Rait’s ‘ New 
College’ (‘‘ Oxford University College His- 
tories ’’), pp. 247-8, I find :— 

““The pensioners of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, near Oxford, had been accustomed to 
receive alms from the crowds who flocked to the 
hospital on St. Bartholomew’s Day to receive 
the benefit of a forty days’ indulgence which 
had been granted by the Bishop of Lincoln in 
1336 to all who should worship and bring obla- 
tions.” 
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Pausing here, I would observe that the 
bishop in question was Henry Burghersh, 
and that the power of a bishop to grant 
indulgences had been limited by Pope 
Innocent III. to the granting of a year’s 
indulgence at the dedication of a church, 
and of forty days on other occasions. 


Messrs. Rashdall and Rait continue :— 


“The effect of the Reformation was to put an 
end to these pilgrimages, and the brothers of 
St. Bartholomew were thus reduced to absolute 
want. The Fellows of New College devised a 
method to relieve their necessities by singing at 
the hospital. . St. Bartholomew’s Day had now 
acquired an unhappy association, and Ascension 
Day was selected in preference.” 


Pausing again, I should like to know the 
evidence on which it is stated that the 
change from St. Bartholomew’s Day took 
place after the Massacre. 

The same writers go on :— 


‘*A similar performance seems also to have 
taken place on May Day.” 
and in a foot-note add :— 

** Wood says: ‘ New College men made choice 
of Holy Thursday because Magdalene College men 
and the rabble of the town came on May Day to 
their disturbance.’ ” 


They then proceed to quote Wood (‘ Life 
and Times,’ i. 289) as follows :— 


‘“*There was sometime an auntient custome 
belonging to New College fellows: viz., on Holy 
Thursday every year some of the fellows of New 
College (with some of their acquaintance with 
them) did goe to St. Bartholomew’s Hospitall, and 
there in the chapell sing an anthem of 2 or 5 parts. 
After that, every one of them would offer up 
money in a bason, being sett for that purpose in 
the middle of the chappell. After that, have some 
refreshment in the house. Then going up to a 
well or spring in the grove, which was strew’d 
with flowers round about for them, they sung a 
song of 5 parts, lately one of Mr. Wilbye’s prin- 
cipium, ‘ Hard byachristall fountaine’ [footnote, 
“From ‘Thomas Morley’s ‘ Madrigals: the 
Triumphs of Oriana,’ London, 1607.’”’]_ And after 
that come home by Cheney Lane and Hedington 
Hill, singing catches. The choristers and singing 
men of New College did about 2 or 3 o’clock in the 
morning sing an anthem on the tower; and then, 
from thence to St. Bartholomew’s.”’ 

Messrs. Rashdall and Rait conclude by 
observing :— 

‘* Wood adds in a note (December, 1659): ‘ By 
the prevalence of Presbytery these customes 
vanish.’ There is no trace of a revival of the 
custom after the Restoration, and Hearne, writing 
in 1729, speaks of it as having been long in 
desuetude (vol. cxxi. p. 49).” 

I desire evidence :— 

(1) As to the date when the custom began. 

(2) As to the date when the change was 
made from St. Bartholomew’s Day to May 
Day. 





(3) As to the date of the transference of 
the ceremony from May Day to “ Holy 
Thursday.” 

(4) As to the date when the ceremony was 
performed for the last time. 

I should also like to know :— 

(5) The exact site of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, near Oxford; and 

(6) the dates at which it was founded, and 

(7) ceased to exist. 

Two additional queries—of a wider import 
—are also suggested by the above quota- 
tions, viz. :— 

(8 and 9) When was the name “ Holy 
Thursday ”’ first applied to (8) Ascension 
Day and (9) Maundy Thursday respec- 
tively ? 

At the present day ‘‘ Holy Thursday ” 
means Maundy Thursday exclusively. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘TROOPER ”’ = Cock.—Is a cock (do- 
mestic fowl) known as a “trooper” in any 
part of the United Kingdom ? 

G. E. Pratt. 

Delbury, Gloucester. 





Replies. 


MOURNING LETTER-PAPER. 
(4 8. iv. 390.) 


R. B. P. asked at the above reference, on 
6 Nov., 1869, “‘when the present fashion 
of using black-edged paper and envelopes 
first came up.’ As I have not noticed any 
reply, I venture to give an early instance ; 
and if R. B. P. is the gentleman I think he 
is, I hope he may find some little satisfaction 
in seeing his forty -five- year-old query 
answered, should the answer be deemed of 
sufficient interest to insert. And also, is 
this not a record for the original writer to 
see a reply after so long a period ? 

In a volume I have of various sermons 
presented by the different preachers to the 
Duke of Sussex (both manuscript and 
printed) is one 
‘* Preached at the Parish Church of Saint Mary, 
Rotherhithe, Surrey, on the Death of Her 
Majesty Queen Charlotte, who departed this life 
November 17, 1818. By the Revd. John Neal 
Lake, D.D., Chaplain to His Royal Highness, 
The Duke of Sussex.” 

This sermon is in manuscript throughout, 
and is written on fine quarto notepaper, the 
first page of each sheet being edged with a 
black border of about a quarter of an inch 
in width. The black is a dead, dull one, 
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not the tone used at present. The note- 
paper bears the water-mark ‘J. Budgen 
1814,” so that the custom must at least be 
a hundred years old. There are no other 
similar ones in the volume, nor do I recollect 
coming across an earlier instance. 
E. E. NEwTOoN. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 





Fretpine’s ‘Tom JONES’: ITs GEO- 
GRAPHY (11 S. ix. 507; x. 191, 253, 292).— 
When in book vii. chap. xii. Fielding men- 
tions the battle of Tannieres he means what 
we now call the battle of Malplaquet, 11 Sept. 
(N.S.), 1709. It has been described by 
various names. In No. 64 of The Tatler, 
6 Sept. (O.S.) in that year, Steele, in giving 
the news, speaks of it simply as ‘ the battle 
near Mons,” and we find on some contem- 
porary medals GALLI AD MONTES HAN. 
VICTI and AD MONTES HANNON., 7.¢€., near 
Mons in Hainault. See vol. ii. of Hawkins, 
Franks, and Grueber, ‘ Medallic Illustrations 
of the History of Great Britain and Ireland.’ 
It was also known under the name of 
Blaugies, variously spelt. 'Thackeray makes 
Esmond refer to it as “‘ that bloody battle of 
Blarignies or Malplaquet.”’ But it was very 
frequently named after the wood of Tais- 
niéres, in which the French left was strongly 
entrenched. The British Museum has a 
copy of ‘Relation de la Campagne de 
Tanniéres....en ]’an 1709,’ La Haye (1710); 
and a medal struck in honour of the battle 
bears GALLIS AD TAISNIERE DEVICTIS. The 
two wounds which Fielding’s lieutenant had 
received in the engagement were no more 
than a fair share for one who distinguished 
himself, if we accept the statistics, according 
to which out of about 90,000 allies no fewer 
than 22,939 were killed or wounded. 


It is possible that in “‘ Greenland ” Squire 
Western is taunted with his want of know- 
ledge of the world, although the ‘ H.E.D.’ 
gives no instance of the slang meaning 
“the country of greenhorns” earlier than 
‘ Oliver Twist.’ 


THE Cusanr (11 S. x. 90, 138).—The 
custom of weeping over the newly born and 
rejoicing over the dead has been ascribed 
to more than one tribe or nation. We may 
consult Sardus (Alessandro Sardi of Ferrara)‘ 
‘De Moribus et Ritibus Gentium,’ lib. 1. 
cap. viii., and C. H. Tzschucke’s ‘ Note 
Exegetice ’ to Pomponius Mela, ‘De Situ 
Orbis,’ II. ii. 3. 

The suggestion that by 


*Cusani’”’ is 


really meant the Turkish tribe of the ‘‘ Cu- 
mani ”’ seems quite uncalled for, 


There can, 





I think, be no doubt that the name is‘due 
to the passage quoted in Joannes Stobzus, 
‘ Florilegium,’ cxx. 24, from the ‘Morum 
Mirabilium Collectio’ of Nicolaus Damas- 
cenus: Kavovavot trois pev yevvwpévors 
Opnvovter, rors S¢ reAevTHGavTas pakapifover, 
As the “ Causiani”” do not appear to be 
mentioned elsewhere, Coraés proposed to 
read Tpavo.avoi, because Herodotus, as was 
pointed out by H. C., tells the story of the 
Thracian Trausi. Epwarp BENSLY. 


Goruic Mason-Scutprors (11 S. x. 331). 
—Some interesting facts. connected with 
John of Gloucester, Master Mason, will be 
found in W. R. Lethaby’s ‘ Westminster 
Abbey and the Kings’ Craftsmen,’ pp. 161-6. 
It seems probable that John of Gloucester 
came from Gloucester to Westminster, for 
in the Close Roll of 1249-50 there is the 
record of an order to the Sheriff of Gloucester 
not to distrain John le Macun for wine 
bought of the King. ‘‘ Master John the 
King’s Mason” (Cementarius) is named in 
a grant of c. 1250, in the possession of the 
Corporation of Gloucester, as holding land. 
He succeeded Master Henry as Cementarius 
Regis, or King’s Mason, at Westminster 
Abbey, the rebuilding of which he super- 
intended for several years. He seems to 
have been a man of substance, for there are 
records of his holding properties in South- 
wark and Westminster, and he received gifts 
of houses from Henry III. for his services 
as his Mason. He died in 1260-61; his 
wife Alice and son Edward are mentioned 
in records: the latter, as late as 1266, is 
called “‘ son of the Mason.” In the transept 
of Westminster Abbey, forming a corbel, 
is a carved head (see fig. 67, p. 172 op. cit.) 
which Mr. Lethaby thinks may represent 
John of Gloucester or John of St. Albans. 

RoLanp AUSTIN. 

Gloucester. 


Willard de Honnecourt (this is the correct 
spelling of his name) was a French architect 
who lived in the thirteenth century. His 
album was published in facsimile by Alfred 
Darce] in Paris, in 1858, with a glossary by 
J. B. A. Lassus. Some particulars of his 
life were given in one of the early volumes 
of the ‘‘ Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes.”’ 

L. L. K 


. 


I can supply the following references :— 
‘ Hist. MSS. Comm. Report IV.,’ 1874: 
Eleven warrants or letters, endorsed “‘ King’s 
Orders for delivery of Stores. Hen. 3,” in 
42nd, &c., year of reign, addressed to 
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Master John of Gloucester (and two others), 
“our masons and wardens of our works at 
Westminster.’ 

Riley’s ‘ Memorials of the City of London,’ 
xx: “*We have mention in the City Records 
of workers in stone, [inter al.] in 1305 
Alexander the Imagour.”’ 

Bateson’s ‘Records of the Borough of 
Leicester, 1103-1327’: In 1314-15 the 
West Bridge and the High Cross were 
repaired by ‘“‘ Master John of Banbury.” 

W. B. H. 


For Nos. 2, 3, and 4 see Prof. W. R. 
Lethaby’s ‘Westminster Abbey and _ the 
King’s Craftsmen ’ (1906). 

A. R. Bay ery. 


Earts OF DERWENTWATER: DESCEND- 
ANTS (11 8. x. 148, 218, 256, 271, 311).— 
By way of supplement to the long and inter- 
esting communications of Mr. WrELFoRD 
and Mr. HUMPHREYS, it may be added that 
The Newcastle Monthly Chronicle for April, 
May, and June, 1888, contains contemporary 
accounts of ‘the Countess Amelia” and 
her occupation of the ruined Dilston Hall 
in 1863. At the last reference it is definitely 
stated that “the Countess ” had purchased 
old furniture from curiosity shops, and 
then faked it in various ways to represent 
old furniture belonging to the Radcliffe 
family. 

Charles Radcliffe (born 1693, beheaded 
1746), brother of the second and last Earl 
of Derwentwater, besides legitimate issue, 
was the father of several illegitimate chil- 
dren. My informant also told me that he 
was himself a direct descendant of one 
of these, and it is just possible that 
“Amelia”? had a similar connexion with 
the Earls of Derwentwater. 

R. L. Moreton. 


In the Parish Register of St. Thomas’s, 
Winchester, is recorded the marriage of 
Derwentwater Radcliffe, of the parish of 
St. Marylebone, and Lela Anne Gray, by 
licence, 30 July, 1823. 

Tuos. M. Braga. 

124, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Your Derwentwater correspondents may be 
interested to know, if they do not already, 
that in Hartford Church, Huntingdon, is 
an entry in the register relating to the 
execution of the last Earl. It is very faint, 
almost illegible, but if permission could be 
obtained to photograph it, it might come 
out clearer, or a very strong magnifying- 
glass might be sufficient. 





I suppose every one knows of the monu- 
ment erected to his memory by the Countess 
in the grounds of her residence at Acton. 
It is now enclosed in the public park at 
Acton. Matitpa PoLiarD. 

Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


VEGETABLE PARCHMENT: REGENT CIRCUS 
(11 S. x. 209, 313).—It might be of use to 
Cox. PripEAvux to know that when vegetable 
parchment bindings show signs of drying 
and cracking it is a good thing to place them 
for a day or two in a dampish or steamy 
atmosphere, and then to sponge them over 
with pure white of egg, beaten up with a 
little spirit of camphor. I find this prevents 
cracking, and keeps away vermin. 

If you would allow me to refer here to 
another of Cot. PripEAUX’s notes, I would 
suggest that it was the Circus now officially 
known as Oxford Cireus which was, until 
four or five years ago, officially Regent 
Circus, and was so labelled, although for 
many years shoppers had ignored this, and 
insisted on calling it ‘‘ Oxford Circus.” In 
fact, this is only one of many instances in 
which the authorities have had to give way 


to popular usage. 
J. Y. W. MacAtisTEr- 


1, Wimpole Street, W. 


LANGBAINE: WHITFIELD: WHITEHEAD : 
Erymotocy or Gartic Namess (11 S. x. 
190, 235).—The earliest forms of the sur- 
name Whitehead which I can find are 
* Quithoud ” and ‘“ Witheved,” about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Can 
Dr. MitnE kindly refer me to any earlier 
forms actually used ? On his theory they 
should be ‘ Chuid-chuit ” or ‘‘ Cuid-cuit ” 
between 1100 and 1200. 3B. WHITEHEAD. 


G. W. M. Rrynotps (11 S. x. 301, 316). 
—Oddly enough, both Mr. Ratpx THomas 
and myself referred to this forgotten ro- 
mancer in ‘N. & Q.’ for 17 October. A 
writer of historical novels, like his famous 
contemporary Harrison Ainsworth, he 
rivalled that author in popularity, but was 
incomparably a much inferior artist. Of 
all his works ‘ Faust’ alone has any claim 
to distinction, and ‘ Piekwick Abroad,’ in 
spite of the demerits of plagiarism, is not 
without humour. Unfortunately, the article 
in ‘D.N.B.’ on George William MacArthur 
Reynolds, written by Mr. J. R. Macdonald, 
contains little information about his writings, 
being devoted mainly to an account of his 
strenuous political career. ‘The Mysteries 
of the Court of London,’ which I have called 
despicable, is still, I believe, in a publisher's 
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list, but many of the indelicate passages in 
the original edition appear to have been 
expurgated. Gilbert’s illustrations, like the 
novel itself, are full of absurd anachronisms; 
and though intended as a scathing attack 
upon the manners.and morals of the English 
nobility at the close of the eighteenth 
century, the book loses all its sting through 
exaggeration. It has some interest, how- 
ever, for the historical student who is 
acquainted with the dramatis persone, and 
who can trace the source of many of its 
canards. Otherwise, as a work of art, it is 
beneath contempt. 
HorRAcE BLEACKLEY. 


ROBINSON OF APPLEBY (11 S. x. 288).— 
Thomas Robinson, Alderman of Appleby, 
died 11 Aug., 1711, aged 68. By his wife 
Mary (died 21 May, 1683, aged 42) he had 
issue a son John, and daughters Margaret, 
Mary, Elizabeth, and Isobel. His son was 
probably the Alderman of Appleby who 
died 29 April, 1746, aged 74. He left issue, 
by his wife Anne, two sons—Charles and 
Hugh. The latter was Rector of Lowther, 
and died 29 Dec., 1762, aged 61. Charles 
died 19 June, 1760, aged 58, leaving a son 
Joseph, who died 17 June, 1776, aged 42. 

If the John Robinson referred to in the 
query was a son of a Charles Robinson of 
Appleby, and grandson of John Robinson, 
Alderman of Appleby, it seems probable 
that he was a brother of Joseph Robinson, 
who died in 1776. 

The above information is from the will of 
Thomas Robinson, who died in 1711 (proved 
at Carlisle, 24 Oct., 1711), and from monu- 
mental inscriptions in the church of St. 
Lawrence, Appleby (quoted in Bellasis’s 
‘Westmoreland Church Notes ’). 

If these two Charles Robinsons are iden- 
tical, the ‘ D.N.B.’ supplies the wife’s name, 
viz., Hannah, daughter of Richard Deane 
of Appleby, married at Kirkby Thore, 
19 May, 1726. St. LAWRENCE. 


P. D. M. will find a full account of the 
family in ‘ Robinson of the White House, 
Appleby,’ by the Rev. Charles Best Nor- 
cliffe, privately printed, 1874. 

G. D. Lous. 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE BRITISH 
IstEs: JOHN WESLEY (11 S. x. 304).—The 
statue of John Wesley concerning which 
your contributor inquires was never erected 
at Epworth. A similar scheme was broached 
when the Wesley Memorial Chapel was built 
in the town in 1889, but this also fell through. 





in the “chancel” of the chapel, above the 
Communion table, in the upper portion of 
which is a circular pane containing profile 
portraits of John and Charles Wesley— 
drawn, I believe, from the medallion in 
Westminster Abbey. C. C. 


Watter Scorr: Spurious WAVERLEYS 
(11 S. x. 330).—Replying to part of OLD 
Gown’s query, the following note on ‘ Wal- 
ladmor’ appears in a ‘Bibliography of 
Thomas De Quincey,’ 1908, p. 7 :— 

‘** Walladmor’: ‘freely translated into Ger- 
man from the English of Sir Walter Scott,’ and 
now freely translated from the German into 
English. London, 1825, 8vo, 2 vols..... The 
German original from which this is ‘ freely trans- 
lated’ (or rather entirely rewritten) was by 
G. W. H. Hiring. De Quincey’s account of the 
genesis of this work appears at pp. 132-45 
(‘ Works,’ vol. xiv.), with supplementary notes 
by Prof. Masson.” 

Oxtp Gown will find other references to 
‘Walladmor’ in some of the biographies 
named on pp. 58-75 in the above-mentioned 
‘ Bibliography.’ J. A. GREEN. 

Public Library, Moss Side, Manchester. 


As there was no Waverley novel in 
1824 to supply the feverish demand of the 
Leipsic Fair, *‘a German of ultra-dulness,” 
as De Quincey avers, forged a substitute 
which he called ‘ Walladmor.’ He professed 
to translate from Scott a romance with its 
scene in the county of Merioneth and the 
neighbourhood, Walladmor (with accent 
on the antepenultimate) being an ancient 
castle in which one of the characters is 
immured on a charge of treason. The 
work was duly issued in the three volumes 
that were conventionally indispensable, and 
De Quincey has put on record that he was 
asked to do an English translation, which 
he found one of the most disagreeable tasks 
he ever undertook. His version, he states, 
was in two small volumes, and was anything 
but an exact reproduction of his stupid 
original. See article ‘Walladmor’ in the 
essayist’s ‘ Works,’ vol. xvi. (A. & C. Black). 
If this ostensible translation exists, and is 
not merely one of De Quincey’s fantastic 
visions, it must be a genuine and valuable 
curiosity. 


With regard to attacks on Scott, De 
Quincey in his vigorous essay on ‘ Whiggism 
in its Relations to Literature ’ has a notable 
word to say. While he mainly concerns 
himself with Dr. Samuel Parr, he is, as 
usual, fresh, individual, and_ persistently 
discursive ; and at one point he character- 


A memorial window was, however, placed | istically observes that ‘“‘ Mr. Bentham, Dr. 
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Parr, and Mr. Douglas of Glasgow, are 
probably the three men in Europe who 
have found Sir Walter Scott a trifler.” On 
Parr’s attitude in particular he writes thus : 


“Tt was natural, perhaps, that he should dislike 
Sir Walter Scott, and look with jealousy upon his 
public influence as pledged to the service of her 
enemies (Queen Caroline’s]. Both were in this 
case party men, with the single difference in Sir 
Walter’s favour, that he was of the right party; a 
fact that Dr. Parr could not be expected to appre- 
ciate. But was any extremity of party violence 
to be received as an apology for the dectie’s mean- 
ness and extravagant folly in treating so ge a 
man (which uniformly he did) as a miserable pre- 
tender in literature? Not satisfied with simply 
—s and depreciating his merits, Dr. Parr 
spoke of him as an arrant charlatan and impostor.” 


THOMAS BAYNE. 


Tue IR1sH VOLUNTEERS (11 8S. x. 230, 277, 
298).—The following extract from The 
Times Weekly Edition of Friday, 7 Feb., 
1896, is, I think, worthy of reproduction :— 

“4 Belfast Stone Opened.—On Tuesday when 
workmen were pulling down a corner of the old 
Belfast Linen-hall the foundation stone was 
discovered, with a copper plate dated 1783. 
Beneath the plate was a_ bottle containing, 
among other things, this document :—‘ Belfast, 
April 28, 1783. These papers were deposited 
underneath this, during building, by John 
M‘Clean and Robert Bradshaw, with an intent 
that if they should hereafter be found they may 
be an authentic information to posterity. By the 
firmness and unanimity of the Irish Volunteers 
this kingdom—long oppressed—was fully and 
completely emancipated. If in future times 
there should be an attempt made to encroach 
upon the liberties of this country, let our posterity 
with admiration look up to the glorious example 
of their forefathers, who at this time formed an 
army independent of Government, unpaid and 
self-appointed, of 80,000 men, the discipline, 
order, and regularity of which army was looked 
upon by all Europe with wonder and astonish- 
ment. We took this method of enclosing these 
papers in a glass tube hermetically sealed as (in our 
opinion) the most durable that could be desired.’ ”’ 

It is a pity that nothing is reported about 
the ‘‘ other things” or the rest of ‘‘ these 
papers.” ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


WENTWORTH OF PONTEFRACT (10 S. xi. 
68).—In perusing some old numbers of 
“N. & Q.’ I came across Mr. Finry’s contri- 
bution of 23 Jan., 1909, in which he refers 
to Sir Henry Wentworth’s second wife, 
Elizabeth Nevil, without, however, alluding 
to her parentage. As recorded in Blome- 
field’s ‘ History of Norfolk’ (under ‘ Ingle- 
thorpe ’) and in other works, she was one of 
the daughters and coheiresses of Sir John 
Nevil, Marquis of Montacute, by his wife 
Isabella, daughter and sole heiress of Sir 
Edmond de Bellasis, Lord of Ingoldsthorpe, 





near King’s Lynn, and his wife Lady Joane 
de Boase. The latter gentleman was fre- 
quently referred to as Sir Edmond de 
Ingoldsthorpe. PEGASUS. 


‘* CORDWAINER ”’ (11 S. x. 247, 296, 334). 
—In the early seventies I heard a County 
Court judge (the late Mr. Serjeant Miller) 
explain to an attentive Court that the word 
cordwainer took its origin from Cordova in 
Spain, and that its meaning was “ shoe- 
maker.” But I am not certain whether it 
was the use of the word in a document or 
a description of himself by a witness that 
elicited the obiter dictum. W. B. H. 


An instance of the present-day use of this 
word can be found on the facia of a shoe- 
maker’s shop in Carlton Road, Lowestoft. 

E. Cou.ins. 

East Finchley, N. 


Parson WEEMS (11 S. x. 245).—In Mr. 
ELBRIDGE CoLBy’s contribution ‘A Biblio- 
graphy of Thomas Holcroft’ there appears, 
at the above reference, a short discussion of 
the life and work of the celebrated Parson 
Weems. Mr. Cosy gives as his references 
for the facts of the life of the author of ‘ The 
Life of Washington’ the brief sketches in 
Henry Howe’s ‘Historical Collections of 
Virginia ’ and Bishop Meade’s ‘ Old Churches, 
Ministers, and Families of Virginia.’ He 
apparently does not know of the publica- 
tion given below : 

“Parson Weems: a biographical and critical 
study. By Lawrence C. Wroth. The Eichel- 
berger Book Co., Baltimore, Md. 1911.” 

There have appeared also in recent years 
several magazine and newspaper articles, 
by Walter B. Norris, Carrington Weems, 
and other writers, which treat the life of 
Parson Weems much more fully and, on 
the whole, more accurately than it was pos- 
sible for either of the writers from whom 
Mr. Coxsy derives his information to do 
with the scanty material in their possession. 

BERNARD C. STEINER. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore City. 


“TrRoopeR” (11 8S. x. 328).—In the 
regular cavalry this term is only applied 
to their horses. The Household Cavalry- 
man, by long custom, is often so called, and, 
dating from the Boer War only, it would 
have been from this custom that the term 
spread to privates of yeomanry and mounted 
units. Officially, for all men in the ranks, 
the term is “ private.” 

Haroitp MALtet, Col. 

Racketts, Hythe, Southampton. 
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SHERLOcK Hoitmes: His METHODS AND 
LITERARY PEDIGREE (11 S. x. 309).—The 
nearest approach in early literature to the 
inductive method employed by Sherlock 
Holmes in unravelling a mystery is, so far 
as I am aware, the process which was called 
by Horace Walpole “Serendipity,” the 
meaning of which he explains—not quite 
accurately—to Sir Horace Mann in a 
letter dated 28 Jan., 1754 :— 

“*T once read a silly fairy-tale called ‘ The Three 
Princes of Serendip’: as their Highnesses travelled, 
they were always making discoveries, by accidents 
and sagacity, of things which they were not in 
quest of: for instance, one of them discovered 
that a mule blind of the right eye had travelled 
the same road lately, because the grass was eaten 
only on the left side, where it was worse than on 
the right—now do you understand Serendipity ?” 

Under the heading ‘Serendipity’ (9 S. 
xii. 430) I gave, eleven years ago, a descrip- 
tion of the book mentioned by Walpole, of 
which I have a copy in my possession. It 
is exceedingly scarce, and the late Mr. 
Epwarp So.ty (5 S. x. 98) said he had not 
been able to find one after a five years’ 
search, and that he only knew of it from 
& contemporary bookseller’s advertisement. 
By an inductive process the eldest prince 
discovered that the camel—not a mule, as 
stated by Walpole—had but one eye, the 
second found out that it was lame, and the 
third that it was deficient in a tooth. That 
the story has an Oriental origin I have little 
doubt, though I have not yet met with it 
in Eastern literature. On the title-page of 
the little volume, which was published in 
1722, it is stated that it was translated from 
the Persian into French, and thence into 
English. 

Since I wrote my former paper I have 
come into possession of a book which is, I 
should think, even rarer than the English 
one. It is entitled :— 

“* Peregrinnagio | di Tre Giovani | Figlivoli del 

Re | diSerendippo. | Per Opra di M. Christoforo | 
Armeno dalla Persiana nell’ Italiana | lingua 
trappostato.” 
The rest of the title-page is taken up with 
the printer's device and motto and the 
“ privilegio.” On f. 83 is the colophon: 
“In Venetia per Michele Tramezzino. 
M D LXxxmII.”’ 

The book, it will be seen, was printed in 
1584, but the “ privilege ” of Pope Julius ITI. 
is dated 1555, and the permission to print 
25 June, 1557. The dedication to Mare’ 
Antonio Giustiniano, Procurator of St. Mark, 
is dated 1 Aug., 1557, and on referring to 
Brunet, sub voce ‘ Armeno,’ I find that the 
first edition was printed in that year. My 
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copy belongs to the second edition, while 
succeeding ones appeared in 1611, 1622, and 
1628, and an edition was printed in Turin 
so recently as 1828. 

A French translation appeared in 1719 
under the following title: ‘‘ Le Voyage et 
les Aventures des trois Princes de Serendip, 
traduit du persan, par le Chevalier de Mailly.” 
Paris, Prault. 

According to Brunet the book was trans-- 
lated into German, Dutch, English, and 
Danish. The English translation was, at 
any rate, probably translated from the 
French, while the French was taken from. 
the Italian. The whole structure of the 
story, however, is Oriental, and the period 
of two centuries by which, as I remarked in 
my former paper, the feats of Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes were anticipated may certainly be 
extended by a century and a half. 

W. F. PRIDEAUXx. 


PERIODICALS PUBLISHED BY RELIGIOUS. 
Houses (11 8. x. 250, 317).—In reply to 
PEREGRINUS, I beg to say that the following: 
periodicals are issued from Ampleforth 
Abbey :— 

The Ampleforth Journal, a record of events. 
connected with Ampleforth College and_ its 
alumni, preceded by literary articles and reviews. 
on subjects religious, classical, historical, poetical,. 
&c., with pen illustrations. First published 1895. 

The Benedictine Almanac and Guide to the Abbeys,. 
Schools, Missions, and Monks of the English 
Benedictine Congregation, with photographs, his- 
torical notes, and calendar. 

THE Rev. Sec. ror PusiicaTions, O.S.B.. 
Ampleforth Abbey, Malton, Yorkshire. 


BAKER OF ASHCOMBE (11 8S. x. 270, 333). 
—If reference is made to The London 
Gazette for 1802, it will be seen that in the 
notification of his creation as_ baronet, 
2 Sept., 1802, Edward Baker Littlehales is, 
described as ‘‘ of Ashcombe, co. Sussex, and. 
Wembley, co. Middlesex.” 

He was the eldest son of Baker Johm 
Littlehales, and grandson of Joseph Little- 
hales, by his wife Elizabeth Baker; and 
inheriting the estate of Ranston, co. Dorset, 
on the death in 1815-16 of his father’s first 
cousin, Peter William Baker, M.P. for 
Corfe Castle, he assumed by royal licence 
(dated 6 Jan., 1817) the surname of Baker: 
in lieu of his patronymic. He was in the 
Army, and it was for military and civil 
service that he was created a baronet. He- 
was not a proprietor of any extensive: 
acreage until he inherited Ranston.'%. 

F. pE H. L. 
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** JoLLy Rossrns ” (11 S. x. 249, 315).— 
This is still a very common expression of the 
hilarity and pleasure at the meeting of old 
friends, or a chance meeting of folks “all 
of a feather,” to enjoy each other’s society 
in music, cards, or other social round. 
They make “a high jolly robbin” of the 
occasion. So, too, a newly married couple 
are supposed to hold “high jolly robbin ” 
all through the honeymoon. Country folk 
in particular hold ‘high jolly robbin” at 
wakes and all festive occasions, not omitting 
funeral parties. THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


‘“*M1p-KEAvEL” (11 S. x. 327).—Keevil 
is the name of a Wiltshire parish four miles 
east from Trowbridge, of which it is said in 
Domesday Book: ‘‘ Ernulfus de Hending 
tenet de Rege Chivele.”’ 

Keevil also occurs as a surname in and 
around Salisbury. CHARLES GILLMAN. 

Church Fields, Salisbury. 


“MoRALL,”’ ‘MipsumMER NIGHT'S 

Dream’ (11 S. x. 287)—When Wall enters, 
Prologue introduces him as 
This man, with lime and rough-cast, doth present 
Wall, that vile Wall which did these lovers sunder. 
The actor thus introduced states himself :— 
That I, one Snout by name, present a wall. 
And throughout the scene there is so much 
talk about “ wall,’ “loam,” ‘* rough-cast,”’ 
* stone,” “‘ lime and hair,”’ ‘“‘ crannied hole,”’ 
or ‘chink in the wall,” &c., that when the 
fellow at last leaves the stage Theseus can 
only mean a wall when he exclaims: ‘“‘ Now 
is the mural down between the two neigh- 
bours.”’ 

The whole dialogue—“ the silliest stuff,” as 
Hippolyta correctly describes it—and action 
prove that Wall had acted as a partition 
between the lovers—by no means “the 
wittiest partition,’ as Demetrius thinks. 
I cannot see any difficulty in accepting the 
word mural, as suggested by Pope, except 
that it is nowhere else in English literature 
used as a substantive; but is not Shake- 
speare super grammaticam ? 


THE LosELtey MSS. anp Lovuvarn (11 S. 
x. 230, 295)—A second-hand bookseller’s 
catalogue recently received has called my 
attention to a book on ‘ The Loseley Manu- 
scripts’ by Alfred John Kempe (London, 
1836). According to the title-page, it in- 
cludes the texts of “‘ other rare documents 
illustrative of English history, biography, 
and manners from the reign of Henry VIII. 
to James I.” bL  &. 





Ports’ BrrtuPaces (11 S. x. 329).—The 
Rev. Richard Wilton was born at Don- 
caster on Christmas Day, 1827 (see p. 270 
of Eyles’s ‘Popular Poets of the Period,’ 
1889). 

Roden Berkeley Wriothesley Noel, 4th son 
of the Ist Earl of Gainsborough (second 
creation), was born on 27 Aug., 1834, prob- 
ably at Exton Park, Rutlandshire (Lord 
Gainsborough’s seat), where, we are told, he 
passed his childhood (see A. H. Miles’s 
* Poets and Poetry of the Century,’ 1894). 

SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 

15, Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W. 


Henry Tubbe was born in 1618 at South- 
ampton, and almost certainly in the parish 
of Holy Cross. G. C. Moore Situ. 


WaLTER BAGEHOT: PRONUNCIATION OF 
NAME (11 S. x. 289, 336).—M.D.’s testimony 
at the second reference, on the evidence of 
Mrs. Walter Bagehot, should be conclusive ; 
but it is interesting to note that, when 
the great economist contested Bridgwater 
at the general election of 1865, I heard 
London journalists regularly refer to him 
as Badg-e-hé, suppressing altogether the 
sound of the ¢. ALFRED F. Rossins. 


“ Kuitur” (11 S. x. 331).—By Kultur 
(Latin cultura), I take it, a German under- 
stands the “‘ development of the mind,” or 
merely ‘intellectual progress.’’ With us 
the term denotes the further addition of 
* civilization’? and “ refinement,’ or that 
which Burke describes as “‘ the spirit of a 
gentleman and the spirit of religion.” 

F. W. T. LAnae. 

St. Bride Institute, E.C. 


‘““THE HINDMOST WHEEL OF THE CART” 
(11 S. x. 171).—This is, indeed, a most 
common expression in Italy, and is usually 
applied to children. Its omission from 
“Chi l’ ha detto ?’ is noteworthy. 

The Spectator has a quotation from Per- 
sius (Sat. v.), the last lines of which are :— 
Nam quamvis prope te, quamvis temone sub uno 
Vertentem sese frustra sectabere canthum, 

Cum rota posterior curras et in axe secundo. 

In ‘ The Mottoes of the Spectators, Tatlers, 
and Guardians translated into English ’ (1793) 
these lines are rendered as 
Who, like the hindmost Chariot Wheels, art curst, 
Still to be near, but ne’er to reach the first. 

I think that there must be other classical 
references to the hindmost wheel, for it has 
a most familiar sound apart from my 
Italian experiences. Leo C. 
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Wuarton Famity Portraits (11 S. x. 
307).—There are many Wharton family por- 
traits in the fine collection of pictures at 
Halswell, the seat of Mr. Charles Kemeys- 
Tynte in Somersetshire. Amongst them are 
several small portraits on panel of the 
Whartons and their relatives, and I am 
inclined to think these are the pictures men- 
tioned in an inventory of the goods of 
Margaret, Lady Sulyard ; if not, they must 
be facsimiles. They were collected by the 
late Col. Kemeys-Tynte (0b. 1860, qt. 82), 
who was a coheir to the Barony of Wharton, 
and in 1845 petitioned the Crown to termi- 
nate the abeyance of that peerage in his 
favour, but without success. He was the 
great - great - grandfather of the present 
claimant. Cross-CROSSLET. 





Motes on Books. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature. 
—Vol. XI. The Period of the French Revolution. 
(Cambridge University Press, 9s. net.) 

WE notice with pleasure a further instalment of 
* The Cambridge History of Literature,’ which has 
now advanced so far that three more volumes— 
one is already announced as “ in the press ’’—will 
finish it. The ‘ History’ maintains its character 
as an invaluable book for students, packed with 
knowledge, and, usually being the work of special- 
ists, discriminating in its criticism. As a book of 
reference it is unequalled owing to the admirable 
bibliographies and the complete Index, and with 
each volume small corrections are included which 
have escaped the eye of the editors in previous 
issues. 

With Vol. X. we were not altogether well 
satisfied. Vol. XI.'completes the eighteenth 
century, with casual incursions into the nine- 
teenth, and supplies a number of excellent 
chapters which cover the ground well. There is 
a difficulty in arranging heterogeneous material 
of the less important sort, and cross-references, 
though not always, send us back to the preceding 
volume for details of this or that author. A man 
So various as Holcroft must figure in more than 
one section, and a woman like Mrs. Thrale belongs 
at once to Johnson and to the Bluestockings. 
Mrs. H. G. Aldis’s chapter on these learned ladies 
has agreeable touches of humour and liveliness, 
but it says singularly little of Mrs. Thrale, who 
was, we are inclined to think, the ablest of them. 
Reference should, at least, have been made to the 
chapter on Johnson in Vol. X. The feline amen- 
ities of these coteries are hardly mentioned by 
Mrs. Aldis, nor does she refer to the stupid and 
pompous Anna Seward, in whose lingo Macaulay 
maliciously rejoiced. Mrs. Montagu has already 
figured in Vol. X. among ‘The Letter-Writers.’ 
Here, we think, her wit is overrated ; but people 
will always differ about such matters. Certainly 
she was a pretentious moralist : what else could 
be expected from her training ? It would have 
been worth while to mention, we think, that Miss 





Mulso (Mrs. Chapone) advised Richardson about 
his later novels, so that her talk, at least, left some 
permanent mark. 

Biography is not the purpose of the ‘ History,” 
but conduct is an index to character, and often an 
aid to understanding a writer. In some cases we 
should have been glad to hear more of a man’s 
life. Burke is one of them. Prof. Grierson’s 
chapter on the great orator is judicious, and has 
something of Burke’s elaborate stateliness in 
style. But it makes out his career as_ more 
satisfactory than we can, and ignores his failure 
as an economist in private life. He who discussed 
‘The Nabob of Arcot’s Debts’ had nearly always 
debts of his own. Prof. Grierson writes of the 
‘““want of any sanguine strain’ in Burke’s 
constitution. He was sanguine enough when he 
took on himself the burden of Gregories. His 
speeches can still captivate readers, but we know 
that he emptied the House of Commons. That 
fact is surely worth stating, though we need not 
lay too much stress on it. 

Mr. Harold Child is one of the soundest critics 
and writers in the ‘ History,’ and we have read 
with real pleasure his chapters on Cowper and 
Crabbe. He duly notes the tenderness and regard 
for little things in the former; but in explaining 
that all the great English letter-writers except 
Lamb wrote with an eye to print he seems to 
forget FitzGerald. The influence of Pope on 
Crabbe, sometimes ignored, is rightly shown in 
the forgotten ‘ Juvenilia.’ 

Prof. Emile Légouis, one of those French 
scholars to whom England owes much, is equally 
well suited with Wordsworth ; and the chapter on 
Coleridge by Mr. C. E. Vaughan is, on the whole, 
a capable summary. We think, however—and 
the closest investigator of the subject we know is 
with us—that Coleridge owed to German philo- 
sophy much more than the furnishing of hints, 
which is all that is admitted here. 

Tf there is ‘‘a mind capacious of omnifarious 
erudition,’ to use Hallam’s phrase, it is Prof. 
Saintsbury’s, and in this volume, as usual, he 
deals with many books that no ordinary student 
of literature has ever seen. While we admire his 
erudition, we are in despair over the contortions 
and pedantry of his style. Thus he says of 
‘Caleb Williams ’ :— 

“It is, indeed, usual to praise it ; and in such 
work (for novels are meant to please, and, if they 
please, there is little more to be said) it is un- 
necessary and, indeed, idle to affect exception.” 

Surely in a critical history the reason why novels 
please, and the soundness of that reason, are 
questions to be answered. ‘St. Leon,’ another of 
Godwin’s queer stories, is noticed both by the 
Professor, and by Mr. Previté-Orton under 
‘Political Writers and Speakers.’ The reader 
must reconcile their differing opinions as well as 
he can. 

We think the Professor, in talking of ‘ Vathek,’ 
exaggerates the rate of composition which 
a fluent and competent writer can attain, 
and are rather surprised to find him crediting Miss 
Edgeworth with the first creation of “ real 
children ”’ in letters, save for a few touches in 
Shakespeare, and still fewer elsewhere. The 
claim is interesting, but does not seem to the 
present reviewer (brought up on Miss Edgeworth) 
incontestable. But not many, perhaps, will care 
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to dispute about the Professor’s lesser bards 
and novelists. A good deal of this eighteenth- 
century stuff is only read by specialists who can- 
not get a hearing for their views, even if they 
wanted one. 

Of articles somewhat outside the usual range, 
those by Mr. H. G. Aldis on ‘ Book Production and 
Distribution, 1625-1806,’ and Mr. F. J. Harvey 
Darton on ‘Children’s Books,’ are excellent 
reading, full of information, yet not heavy. Mr. 
Darton’s sketch extends from the horn-book to 
Lewis Carroll, and notes the gradual advance of 
the fairy-tale instead of the ‘‘ improving ”’ story. 
The best of fairy-tales, however, have, besides the 
element of sheer wonder, a moral which is all the 
more effective because it is not obtruded. In 
the latest development of juvenile books we come 
upon many which are simply frauds upon the 
nursery, and only fit to be read by adults. 
Prehistoric London, its Mounds and Circles. By 
E. O. Gordon. (Elliot Stock, 10s. 6d. net.) 


WHEN the present writer, in order to corroborate 
his own opinion of this ingenious volume, sub- 
mitted it to the judgment of an antiquarian 
friend who probably possesses as intimate a know- 
ledge of the city of London as any writer living, 
he received the epigrammatic verdict that, while 
it exhibited a considerable amount of “ pre- 
historic” information, which as such was exempt 
from criticism, it exhibited no acquaintance with 
London as known to man in historic times. The 
millennium B.c. is far more familiar to Mr. Gordon 
than that which succeeded it. In that misty 
period when the Druids held sway Mr. 
Gordon is able to move about with a freedom 
and exemption from commonplace tests of chapter 
and verse denied to other men. If the reader 
chooses to accept his irresponsible ipse dixits, he 
must do so at his own risk. Frankly we decline 
to do so. We cannot contradict them, but as 
little can we accept them. There are occasions, 
indeed, when the peep afforded us through the 
prehistoric fog reveals glimpses startlingly 
modern and painfully incredible. An instance 
may be given. One of the original five mounds 
of London, we are informed, bore the name of 
Pen-ton, which meant “‘ the holy hill.’ Its site 
is marked by the New River reservoir. This 
prehistoric sanctuary must, in fact, be identical 
with the cockney Pentonville. But here we have 
to find room for the prosaic fact that the ‘* holy 
hill” received its name in quite recent times from 
that very modern Druid Mr. Henry Penton, 
member of the Gorsedd at Westminster, and a 
Lord of the Admiralty, who died in 1812, and on 
whose estate the first buildings in Penton Street 
were erected, according to Mr. Pinks, about the 
year 1773. We are in some measure prepared, then, 
to hear that College Street, near Cannon Street 
Station, preserves the memory of a Druidic 
priesthood which naturally bore that name, 
though historic writers have hitherto supposed 
that the street in question got its name from the 
college which was founded there by the will of 
Lord Mayor Whittington. 


We can honestly say that we have learnt in 
this book many things that we never knew before. 
One thing, for instance, far from generally known, 
is that Oxford probably got its name from Caer 
Bosca, and that from the Greek Bosphorus, “‘ a 
name possibly bestowed upon the city when the 





Greek philosophers, brought by Brutus to Britain, 
migrated from their original college at Cricklade 
(Greek-lade) further up the Tain ” (p. 34). Many 
crimes can be committed under the name of 
‘* prehistoric.” 


The Library Journal: September. 
241, West 37th Street; 
ls. 6d.) 


Tus ‘School’? Number contains information 
about the working of the school libraries of the 
United States and Canada, and is full of sugges- 
tions worth consideration. Harriet A. Wood, 
Supervisor of High School Branches, Library 
Association, Portland, Oregon, contributes a paper 
advocating the co-operation of librarians with 
councils of education, and an exchange of ideas 
upon educational movements and upon book- 
values, so that ‘“‘ the stream of influence might 
flow from the school into the library just as 
steadily as from the library into the school,’” 
and thus make educational isolation a thing of 
the past. The young people are to be led “ from 
the textbooks and selected libraries of the school 
to the larger resources of the local, branch, and 
central libraries,’’ and inspired to accumulate for 
themselves those books that represent their own 
tastes and personal developments. The writer 
commends the co-operation of the school boards 
and library boards in the support and mange- 
ment of school libraries. 

Mr. Orrin G. Cocks discusses the educational 
value of ‘‘ motion pictures.” Mr. Le Roy Jeffers,. 
of the New York Public Library, deals with the 
question of the selection and cost of editions. 
He is of opinion that, ‘‘in order to purchase 
books intelligently for a library, it is necessary 
to build up a card record file of popular titles 
that are published in different editions,’ and 
gives ten points as a guide by which poor editions 
may be eliminated. He advises that only latest 
editions of all books should be _ purchased, 
except fiction. ‘‘ In purchasing editions of 
standard poets,” he says, ‘‘ beware of ‘ Poems of,’ 
‘Poems by,’ and ‘ Poems,’ as they are usually 
only such portion of the complete poetical works 
as the publisher was able to secure legitimately, or 
which he could safely steal on account of the 
expiration of copyright. It is always wise to 
consider the general reputation and standing of 
the publisher when selecting editions.” 

Among other contents is a statement on the 
Postal Library in Canada, prepared by Mr. 
Joseph P. Tracy, president of Canada’s Postal 
Library League. In Canada there are about 
16,000 post officés, and Mr. Tracy states that “ it 
is now proposed to provide an adequate library 
service for the people through the Post Office 
Department. It is conceived that by this means 
the circulation of books among the people should 
be as easy and inexpensive as to receive or send 
ordinary mail.” 

There is an obituary notice of Thomas J. 
Kiernan, Superintendent of Circulation in the 
Harvard College Library. He died at Arlington, 
Massachusetts, on the 31st of July, after fifty-nine 
years of uninterrupted service. He entered the 
library in 1855 at the age of seventeen, succeeding 
his father, who had been janitor since 1829. 
Harvard students, and hundreds of scholars from 
other institutions, have been greatly indebted 
to Kiernan. His familiarity with the library was 
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remarkable: when he knew it first it was a 
small collection of some 60,000 volumes, and he 
watched it increase to over 600,000. One son 
survives him, William L. Kiernan, who for some 
years served the College library in the third 
generation, and is now assistant librarian of the 
Massachusetts State Library. 

The illustrations include the Children’s 
Corner exhibit at the Leipzig Exposition. 


THE October Cornhill, with some predominance 
of the military element, covers yet a fairly wide 
range of subject. Thus Prof. Bryan contributes 
a paper on‘ The Popular Fallacy of “ the Fourth 
Dimension,’ and next to it comes Miss Edith 
Sellers’s most interesting and, as one may hope 
it will prove, suggestive account of a Shop-Girls’ 
Restaurant at Copenhagen. This _ enterprise, 
strictly conducted on business lines, but managed 
both with extreme skill and with an unswerving 
regard to the welfare of a clientele of not far 
from 2,000 women and girls, was started by two 
women of the same class as those who use it, and 
with no better material resources at command. 
‘The writer of the paper does not seem to us far 
wrong in extolling them as among the greatest 
benefactresses of their kind now living. Major 
Greenhill Gardyne writes of his adventures on 
‘Sinai, which consisted first of buck-shooting, and 
secondly of an enthusiastic examination of the 
-treasures of the convent. He has chosen to call 
his paper ‘ Shooting on Sinai,’ but this part of it 
‘is inferior in every respect to the other. Mr. 
Edmund Vale describes charmingly a tramp 
-through remote scenery in Japan ; and Mr. Alexis 
Roche gives the first of a humorous series of 
Trish sketches, ‘ Journeys with Jerry ’"—pretty 
good, we thought it, though wanting that last 
:touch which would justify the favourite ‘‘ puff ”’ 
word ‘“‘irresistible.’? Dr. Fitchett in ‘ One of the 
Fusiliers of Albuera’ (an excellent paper), and 
Mr. Harold Payne in ‘ Admiral Burney and the 
Death of Capt. Cook,’ are working over unpublished 
original matter of considerable interest. We 
must not omit Capt. Maxwell’s ‘ Umedwars ’—a 
-quite unusually pleasing sketch. 


‘THe WoRKMANSHIP OF “ MACBETH,”’ of 
which we have the second instalment in the new 
Fortnightly ‘Review, tends, we think, a little to 
throw back upon Shakespeare (from our highly 
self-conscious, reflective mode of working) prin- 
ciples which, as principles, hardly belonged to 
him. It strikes one with something of the same 
quaint incongruity as one savours in accounts of 
evolution where astonishing feats of foresight 
-and intention are attributed to Nature. If we 
may be allowed not to include definite purpose 
under the ‘term ““ workmanship ’’—to let it 
-rather cover several instances of luck, the kind 
of luck, we allow, that befalls none but the good 
workman—then we can agree with most of Sir 
Arthur Quilter ~Couch’s brilliant and easy dicta. 
*There is the Abbé Dimnet’s ‘ How French Writers 
‘Think ’—highly informing, a little unconvincing, 
certainly worth ‘‘ taking in,’ as the phrase goes. 
Mr. H. C. Lukach gives a study of ‘Some Aspects 
of Islam in Turkey’ which also deserves atten- 
tion. Beyond these three there is no contribution 
—save the serial story—but what is directly con- 
cerned with the war and its problems. Mr. 
_Arthur Waugh, writing on ‘ Literature and the 





War,’ takes an uncommonly cheerful view of the 
present situation and the immediate future, and 
we (being of a hopeful turn ourselves) see little 
more reason to quarrel with him on the score 
of likelihood than we do on the score of desir- 
ability. 


THe October Nineteenth Century contains an 
instructive and original article, which takes us 
more effectively away from the Great War than 
perhaps an article on any other subject could— 
unless it were astronomy. This is Mrs. Haigh’s 
‘The Music of India: a Classic Art.’ The writer 
has some excellent remarks on the genesis and 
significance of our Western music, and its differ- 
ence from the music of Greece and India, and her 
forecast of our musical future is at any rate highly 
inspiriting. Miss Maynard, late Principal of 
Westfield College, writes pleasantly, and in some 

laces fervently, on the progress and results of the 

niversity education of women. Mr. W. S. Lilly 
relates at length the plot of M. Paul Bourget’s 
last book, ‘ Démon de Midi,’ inviting his 
readers to take psychology as a refreshment in some 
interval of leisure and inattention to the war. In 
the last Hdinburgh Review Mr. Edmund Gosse 
notices that this book, which had been selling by 
thousands, had its sale stopped dead by the out- 
break of hostilities, and seems to imply that this 
would not be resumed. It should, however, find 
readers in England among those who realize and 
care about the psychological development which 
has recently been taking place, at least among a 
good part of the youth of Wiome—asie that all the 
more because the war is likely rather to further 
that development than to stifle it. 


The rest of the papers, most of them of the 
highest interest and value, are concerned with 
aspects of the one great subject—the least directly 
so, though by no means the least valuable, being 
Miss Edith Sellers’s ‘Experiments in Cheap 
Catering,’ in which the writer shows that she has 
carefully studied conditions in Christiania and in 
Vienna, as well as in Copenhagen. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EpITorIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
po the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 1.U. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to bend the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 














